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3ur, my respected hearers, after having thus treated of a union of 
mankind in the Religious Idea, we must not overlook another essential 
point. Iftruly in the great battle-field of life and in the struggling 
cause of human development, something more than a set of doctrinal 
precepts be at stake, if that stake be to introduce into man’s being, by 
their means, the great truths of morality and justice, as his only safe 
and firm possessions; surely something more than the mere abstract 
and theoretical acceptance of these great precepts must be designed, 
Here then let us not fail once more to place before us that truth, which 
we have everywhere sought to elucidate,—“ the unity of the Idea and 
the Life,” a unity established by Mosaism, but apparently impaired by 
Prophetism and wholly dissolved by Christianity. The goal of man- 
kind’s destiny cannot assuredly only be to produce the accordance of all 
men in aset of doctrinal precepts. No! the goal of mankind’s destiny 
must be, to establish the unity of the Idea and the Life, and in that 
very unity to prepare and produce the unity of the whole race of man. 
And this, my respected hearers, is manifestly a work far more difficult 
of achievement than a union in the Idea. When the prophet predicted 
that mankind collectively would one day acknowledge the One only 
God, and that an age of universal peace, of universal justice, would 
commence, that prophecy could be but imperfectly and partially under- 
stood. For be it admitted that differences of religion have given rise 
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to discord, deeds of violence and war, that belief and its exclusions 
have furnished the pretext, and have been the cloak or the reason, for 
enduring enmity and countless horrors, and that of these, the union of 
mankind in one faith could alone prevent the recurrence; still there 
remain too many other elements of strife among mankind, and human 
passions too frequently obtain the mastery even over that known to be 
good, to admit a mere recognition of the principle of universal peace, 
being of power to ensure the exercise of universal justice and universal 
love. The essential reason of the powerlessness of that recognition, is 
to be found in the severance of the Idea and the Life. How far soever 
mankind may have progressed in ideal religious cognition, in life they 
still remain for the most part bound by the trammels of heathenism. 
While in theory heathen egotism is recognized to be bad and is reject- 
ed as wrong, it yet remains the basis of human society, the life princi- 
ple of the individual. Heathen egotism had built up the social edifice 
of inequality of justice, complete inequality of possession, and of the 
total separation between governors and governed, between the freeman 
and the slave. Under the action of those principles, the individual 
must have been wholly filled with, and influenced by, egotism ; the in- 
dividual man must have sought before all things, and with all his pow- 
er, to secure to himself all possible rights, the largest possible posses- 
sions, the greatest possible power and dominion ; and thus must the ac- 
tual condition of inequality and servitude have been increased and em- 
bittered to an incalculable and fearful extent. Thus in truth was devel- 
oped that inexplicable confusion of human relations, which transforms 
life in our sight into an enigma. True it is that even then, the Relig- 
ious Idea in Mosaism had declared the true foundations of human so- 
ciety to be, equality of right, all possible equality of possession, and 
personal freedom tor the individual, and had rendered imperative as 
moral laws, the exercise of justice and compassion ; but that the heath- 
enism that had shown itself in the Jewish race, had from the very com- 
mencement counteracted the entire realization of these principles, even 
in the race itself. Further, though the later Jewish polity adopted as 
many as possible of these principles, and at any rate adhered firmly to 
equality of right in all its phases; yet later the Jewish race came un- 
der the dominion of other peoples, and were fettered by it. Finally 
Talmudism, in consequence of its comprehension of Mosaic law accord- 
ing to the letter, permitted but a very limited realization of the Mosaic 
principles under the new conditions called for by the altered position 
of the Hebrew race. Christianity meantime adopted personal free- 
dom and equality as abstract principles only, and denied them all direct 
influence and action upon society. 
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The old heathen rule that had, as in India and Egypt, in part estab- 
lished castes, and with them the respective authority of the different 
classes and orders among each other, in part the dominion of races, as 
in Greece and Rome, resolved itself at last into the undivided sway of 
the Roman E:nperors. With the Middle Ages arose the second form 
of Heathen rule—the Feudal system; which divided society into noble 
and serf, and made the one possessor, the other the possession, the one 
a freeman, the other a serf. At their side stood the Church, inde- 
pendent of both in its organ the Priesthood. Then when corporations 
and municipalities developed themselves in the midst of both these 
classes, when replete with vigor, and aided by’ the force of other 
circumstances, they grew into a powerful third estate, the Feudal 
system succeeded in introducing within all these several members of 
the body politic, strong lines of demarcation. It also reproduced the 
old heathen institution of castes, by the subdivision and arrangement 
of the nobles into classes of nobility ; of the burghers into guilds and 
corporations; and by renewing the vitality of a priesthood in a hier- 
archical chief or head. Thus, nowhere, in such a condition of things, 
could the realization of the religious idea be thought of. For heathen 
egotism must have everywhere generated struggles and conflicts 
among the several classes between each other, and also between the 
individuals of which each class was composed. These constant colli- 
sions reduced human society to a state well-nigh of barbarism, in which 
force and fraud were held in check (and often but imperfectly in check,) 
by the power of the state alone. The Feudal system of government at 
length resolved itself into the despotic rule of the sovereign, without 
however the Feudal subdivisions in human society being thereby sup- 
erseded. Notwithstanding this, when a more developed stage of human 
reason rose into activity, and the general mind began to perceive the 
contrast presented by the idea and actual life, the principle indwelling 
the religious idea of the equality and universal rights of men, could 
not fail ever more powerfully to impress mankind and to call forth a 
strong reaction in material life. This reaction was further stimulated 
by that dire oppression of the masses generated by the feudal system. 
The long-prepared storm burst upon society towards the end of the 
last century, in the thunders of the French revolution. The objects 
to be attained were declared to be three-fold:—1st. The general 
acknowledgment of the universal rights of men; 2nd, The actual re- 
edification of society on this foundation ; and, 3rd. The regulation of 
all the consequences which heathen rule had left and still produced, 
in the existing relations of men. In these three several and naturally 
consecutive processes, difficulties of no ordinary kind were to be sur- 
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mounted. For this a long future lay before the world: a future that 
was to be marked by a total subversion of all existing circumstances ; 
a future which should realize that condition of universal peace and 
love so often painted as belonging to the world of fancy alone, to the 
land of dreams. For though the general acknowledgment of human 
rights and human equality has but very partially obtained the victory 
even up to the present day, yet far more limited is its sphere of actual 
practical realization. Consequently, the question cannot yet be enter- 
tained of the total annihilation of the traces of heathen rule, of the en- 
tire levelling of all distinctions and divisions. We are now but at the 
opening of the vista; yet may we deem ourselves happy and blessed in 
being able to perceive from afar, the high and sublime goal towards 
which mankind is slowly travelling ; albeit we have no precise know- 
ledge as to the path which shall conduct them thither. For would 
we inquire; how will mankind reach the term, where the Idea and 
the Life shall form a unity within the religious Idea; where equality 
of right, all possible equality of possession, and personal freedom shall 
be realized in human society ; and where, under these conditions, these 
principles shall have entirely imbued and shall wholly govern indi- 
vidual man: We reply: here again the only deduction applicable, is 
that at which we arrived in discussing material religions. No sudden 
subversion, no violent revolutions, are inherent in the nature of man, 
are the necessary conditions of his development. Subversion and revo- 
lution destroy that which exists but do not construct a really new 
edifice. Subversion and revolution are the crisis of a disorder, but the 
convalescence is slow and progressive, and may have been imperilled 
or postponed by the violent crisis. The right is slowly prepared and 
developed ; slow is its victory over the wrong; slowly does it displace 
the wrong and obtain final dominion. 

But who can close his eyes to the truth, that in the domain of the 
actual, the enduring tendency and effort are every where manifest, 
for the realization of this union of mankind in the unity of the idea and 
the life, in equality of right, all possible equality of possession, and 
personal freedom? Who can deny that these have become a want, a 
necessity for the human race? This is evident. Constitutional govern- 
ment is the first step taken. The basis it has assumed is already 
diffefent from that of the feudal and despotic forms of government. 
The vast institutions for the relief of the poor, the efforts made to 
remove pauperism, the attempted elevation of the masses, especially 
the awakening and increasing vitality perceptible in municipal, 
parochial, and corporate bodies, are actual palpable signs. All these, 
it is true, are but insufficient and palliative measures. Yet are they 
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the first important steps, which in their onward progress will assaredly 
indicate the road by which the grand consummation will be reached. 

Here again let us not be unmindful of the Jews, of: whom the civil 
and religious emancipation, the recognition as citizens, are pledges for 
the future spread of liberty of conscience and belief. The right to 
existence being conceded in that recognition, to the ancient antagonism, 
the views entertained by society in general, have thereby undergone 
a considerable change. And the Jews may be congratulated on being 
again herein, as bearers of this acceptance of the principle of freedom 
of conscience, an important historical instrument in the hand of Divine 
Providence. 

After having thus endeavored to elucidate and determine the Future 
of mankind, permit me, my respected hearers, once more to bestow a 
glance on the Present. Judaism then is about to cast off the veil of 


‘Talmudic ceremonial law. To this course the Jews are compelled by 


the part they have assumed in active life, by the development of 
Ilistory, whose current for them had long been arrested, and by the 
newly aroused freedom and activity of the soul and the intellect? But 
what is the danger incurred by this movement? That Judaism in 
thus enfranchising itself, should also discard its greatest characteristic, 
one which has never wholly disappeared from Judaism, one without 
which it would be defective Judaism, an imperfect substitute for that 
which it is appointed to be. That characteristic is the unity, the 
mutually vivifying amalgamation of the Idea and the Life. If Judaism 
were reduced to the condition of a mere passing exposition of certain 
general dogmas and were denuded of all external forms, it would no 
longer possess that consistency, firmness and self-dependence which, 
until the final issue of all conflicts on behalf of the Religious Idea 
shall be attained, will ever be indispensable to Judaism. This then is 
our task;—to work out our conception of the thoughts indwelling 
Mosaism, into ever increasing purity, and to give to those thoughts, 
by means of the unity of the Idea and the Life, their fitting active 
realization, their true embodiment. Not alone the dogma, not the 
worship alone, but the great social thoughts of Mosaism, are to be 
brought, as institutions, into actual operation. 

Christianity on its side is about to witness the resolution of the 
specifically Christian dogmas and their transmutation into the pure 
Religious Idea. The danger incurred is, that, on the one hand, all that 
is general will be resolved into the individual, that the individual will 
make itself’ valid as the sole claimant to dominion, and that thus there 
will ensue, instead of union, a disruption of the general into its elements, 
and a consequent chaotic confusion of those elements. 1 The danger on 
the other hand is, that in the rushing away from dogma, a refuge will 
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be sought in pantheism or modern heathenism. The task of the 
Christian therefore is to find, by a return to original Christianity, or 
rather to the sources whence Christianity flowed, the pure and 
undefiled Religious Idea; to free it from heathen modifications, and 
to attach to it the positive firm ground-work of Judaism. In both 
- these processes are both these religions engaged, and at these final 
points will they meet. ; 

Here my hearers I have done. We have recognized the great goal 
of mankind, to be the whole Religious Idea, and its realization in the 
unity of the Idea and the Life. We have endeavored to make clear 
to our comprehension, the paths of history which up to the present 
‘have led, those which out of the present into the future will lead, to 
this end. These are the gradual but sure development of existing 
religions from heathenism to the entire and pure Religious Idea; the 
progress of existing society, from its heathen constitution, to the unity 
of the Idea and the Life; that is, to the three great principles of equality 
of right, all possible equality of possession, and all personal freedom 
compatible with the two previous conditions. We have seen how 
from the beginning Divine Providence has conducted mankind on 
this course, thus slowly and simultaneously working out the union of 
free development and of the given Religious Idea. A rich and rare 
grain of seed did God’s Providence sow, in a remote corner of the 
globe. There He watered and fructified it, till it burst through its 
earthy covering ; until it sent up a shoot, and put forth a stem that 
has ever since been rising higher and higher, ever spreading out new 
branches, rich in foliage and fruit; until at length the giant tree shall 
behold all mankind meeting in close brotherhood under the broad 
shade of its mighty growth of ages. This majestic tree is called “ The 
Religious Idea, realized in the universal life of man.” 

My respected friends, may I have succeeded, even though imper- 
fectly, in accomplishing the high and important task I undertook, 
when commencing these Lectures! I desire not to propound anything 
singular, anything new; I sought not—even had I had the means of 
so doing—to found any new sect, to proclaim any new doctrine. I 
have only sought to bring to bear, so far as in me lay, on the darkened 
and entangled maze of the present, the broad light of history, and 
thus to render it clear to you, that there where endless confusion and 
conflict seem to prevail, really exist design and an appointed end; 
that something higher is extant, which exalted far above parties, is 
destined to prevail over them all; which will assign unto each its 
certain task, until all shall be united in the two most precious gifts 
vouchsafed to nian,—Freedom and Truth. 





BABETTE. 
BY PHILIP BART. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


“You see,” said the fisherman’s wife, “ the husband—he was a good 
husband—was at home last night. We saw the waters rise and rise, but 
we were used to such things. The house had stood it for twenty years 
and more, and we thought it would stand it again. When we felt the 
piles on which the house was built shake, we kind of got uneasy. 
We are poor folks, and had not much worldly goods. It was day- 
break when we made up our mind to leave. The husband wanted me 
to gofirst. Said he to me, “ Wife, what matters a few bits of furniture 
here and there?” But then there was the child’s cradle I was rocked 
in, and a chest of drawers, and some few things, which had been my 
marriage portion, and I made up my mind that he must save them. 
So he put them in the boat with some other things, and he must have 
made a half dozen trips to the shore, and had landed them safely when 
I saw him come back again for me and the child. But, just then, the 
river rose so like a wall of water that, poor dear man, he couldn’t get 
tome. There I stood at the door with the child, and saw him strug- 
gling in the boat to come to us. But then there came down a whole 
raft of timbers, broken perhaps by the storm from some place above us, 
and that carried away the house. I saw our boat crushed like a splin- 
ter, and, my God! my husband was in the water. I have a hope, a 
slight one, that he may have managed to scramble on the raft, but just 
then I felt the house give way, water rushed through the windows, 
the floor ; our poor cat, Miss, was drowned before my eyes. I got hold 
of the child, and how I elton up I didn’t know. He must have 
been three hours floating in.that river. My husband! my cradle! 
Poor child! no cradle for you now—a red one, Miss, with a Bible text 
carved in wood on the head of it ; for it too has been swept away—one I 
was rocked in, and my chest of drawers, with all my best clothes, and the 
baby’s and my husband’s. We were poor and simple folk, Miss, God- 
fearing people, and the end of the world has come with the deluge, 
which spares neither the rich nor the poor, the good or the bad ”—and 
here she burst into a torrent of tears. 

“Cheer up,” said Babette,—doing her best to take in the whole case, 
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when the poor woman’s regret for the loss of the cradle seemed to 
hold an equal place in her mind with anxiety for her husband’s fate— 
“there may be a good chance of your husband’s being safe now, 
though I can’t say as much for the bureau and cradle. Then, think 
that the child is here by you—such a pretty little boy. See, he is 
asleep now. You may be certain, that if your husband is seen on the 
river, should he pass down, an effort will be made to save him. Then 
you know he is used to the water. I promise you that just as soon 
as we get to the baroness, where I am going to take you, she will 
send people out to look for him. Becomforted. Your condition on the 
floating house was a thousand times worse than your husband’s, and 
yet the hand of God was outstretched towards you, and you were saved 
from a watery grave.” 

“Tam dazed, Miss, and hardly know what I am talking about, and 
I have not said a word about the man who saved me. I had given up 
all hope, and sat crouching on the roof, with one hand grasping the 
chimney, the other round the baby. I thought our last hour had come. 
I never saw the boat until I heard a man’s voice. What he said I didn’t 
understand. He isn’t from these parts. He lifted me up like a feather 
and then took the child. I was stunned, Miss. I tried to thank him, want- 
ed to kiss his hand, but he wouldn’t let me. Oh! if my husband is only 
saved, and you give me hopes that he is, he must thank him for having 
given him his wife and children. I can’t think now that God in his 
mercy should have spared me and the little one to make us suffer 
more miseries. No. The husband in spring times used to work as a 
raftsman, and is used to such things, and, maybe, may earn money 
for us again, though he never can buy me back my cradle.” 

“You see, Miss,” said the sergeant, who was acting as driver, as he 
leaned back from his seat, “it’s kind of human nature with us all, 
mixing up people’s lives and our worldly goods. Once when I was 
in action, there was a comrade of mine that had been saving up his 
pay for years, and a soldier’s pay aint much you know, in order to buy 
a watch. It was during the Italian campaign, Radetzsky’s time. 
There never was a man so proud of a watch. Well, we had an ugly 
skirmish, and he got shot through and through, and fell most into my 
arms, a whole volley being fired into him. ‘ Peter,’ said I, ‘ old fellow, 
are you hurt?’ ‘Dead killed,’ said he; ‘I haven’t five minutes to live. 
I am afraid one of those cursed balls has done for my watch. That’s 
a good friend, look and see if it’s hurt much.’ ‘Smashed all to pieces,’ 
said I, as I unbuttoned the poor fellow’s uniform and picked out a 
silver watch, which had been all broken to bits by a ball striking it. 
‘It’s a great pity,’ said poor Fritz, with his last breath, ‘life ain’t worth 
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‘much now that my watch is ruined,’—and he had hardly said that be- 
fore he died. ‘That’s a good woman and a good wife, and loves her 
husband. Maybe, if she was certain her husband was dead, grief might 
killher. So in order that such a thing shouldn’t happen all at once, her 
sorrow is kind of divided between her husband and her red cradle. 
Well, we are all out of the mud now, and here is at last a clean bit of 
road, though the rain is pouring down still. It is straight before us, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, ten minutes more ; and drive as fast as you can and our journey 
will be over. Stop at the first gate you come to.” 

“Ts it the Baroness ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ You belong there?” 

“T do.” 

“JT have been there before. There is the best wine in the whole 
country there. Maybe you know the head servant?” 

“T do; and I promise you an hour’s rest or more, and some of the 
wine you speak about, and a comfortable seat at the kitchen fire, so 
that you may dry your clothes.” 

“We are fast friends, then?” 

“Yes.” 

* And you wouldn’t mind riding again on my horse, with my arm 
round your waist. I have leave of absence next Sunday ; and if this 
confounded freshet don’t spoil matters, it’s the beginning of the fair, and 
we will go together.” 

“T don’t know about that.” 

“ Ah!” said the sergeant, as he laid the whip on the horses, and 
they plow along the road. “ Ah! understood. He wouldn’t like it.” 

“Who wouldn’t like it?” asked Babette. , 

“You are a deep girl, though a good one, and plucky. I am an old 
fellow, my moustache is most gray, we aint allowed to dye them as do 
the officers, it’s against regulation ; but bless you, though gallant, you 
might trust yourself in my company, as much as if I was your father.” 

““So I would, sergeant. But don’t whip up the bay horse, he isn’t the 
lazy one—it’s the other that wants urging, he was always a laggard.” 

“ How do you know? and yet I think you are right, so here goes— 
for both of them,” and he applied the whip vigorously on the horse. 

“T know, because I helped to raise him.” 

“ Ahem!” said the soldier sententiously ; Babette suddenly rising 
in his seale of social standing. 

“ You ain’t a girl from the people, are you?” he asked. 

“ Certainly I am,” said Babette. 
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“Then you don’t work hard, because your hands, are white and 
soft ?” 

“Very white,” said Babette, as she held up her hand, which was 
smeared with mud and ooze, and smiled, as she realized her very much 
disordered condition. 

“Do you know our captain? ”—and here the sergeant turned full 
round on the girl, and scrutinized her closely. 

“Somewhat—some little,” replied Babette. 

“A little! Well, a little is better than too much, young woman. It 
ain’t my place to talk about my superiors ; but since you and I are friends 
I don’t mind telling you that there are lots of ugly stories about him. 
They do say he was mad crazy in love witha girl in this neighborhood, 
and that’s the reason why he was sent off, or got leave of absence, and 
has been away for the last four or five months, Don’t know him too 
much; a girl’s reputation ain’t worth a rush when it gets mixed up 
with the captain. Ah! here we are—that’s the gate, aint it?” 

Babette had nimbly lighted and opened the gate, and in a moment 
they were rolling along the smooth roadway which led through the 
lawn up to the residence. 

“ But a few moments more, my good woman, and you will find rest 
and food for you and the little one. The instant we get there we shall 
make every search for the husband. I feel sure, am most positive, he 
will be restored to you, and perhaps we may find for you a new cradle 
—not as good, of course, as the one that was lost ; but if you can tell me 
what the Bible text was, we will have it carved there like the old 
one, and something else we will put on it—the name of the man who 
saved the child.” 

The idea of the new cradle seemed to please the poor woman im- 
mensely ; and with a faint smile she said, “ What is his name?” 

“Name! Ido not know;” and then Babette felt colder and mure 
chilly than she had been all day, and her teeth chattered as she said 
to herself, “‘ Not even his name—not even his name!” 

“What on earth have we here? What a cortége!” cried a cheery 
voice, the window being opened. It was the Baroness, who, a moment 
afterwards, despite the rain and wind, was now at the bottom of the 
steps which led to the door. 

“Servant, my lady,” said the sergeant. “It’s a woman and a child 
that ain’t drowned, fished out ofthe river ; and a young woman, who has 
charge of this party, and according to the captain’s instructions, I am 
under her orders.” 

“What, what? Where is Babette? She went down to the river 
side—who has seen her? No lives lost?—quick, explain.” 
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“Here I am, madam,” cried Babette, with the child in her arms, 
and approaching the Baroness, 

“Bless me! soit is! Why, Babette, you look as if it were you who 
had been fished out of the Danube—kiss me. I had been so worried. 
If I have walked up and down that room once, I have done so a thous- 
and times, like a female tiger at a wild-beast show; and not a man in 
the place to send to the river or bring me any tidings. I am so glad 
to see you, darling; I shall kiss you, though your face is caked with 
mud,—and Melanie, of not the least use in the world, had the vapors or 
hysterics, or something out of place, and had to be put to bed.” 

“The wharf is gone!” said Babette, still with the child in her arms. 

“ Confound the wharf,” replied the Baroness. 

‘But a woman and a child have been saved.” 

“Who did it? how were they saved? Quick, some of you there. 
Here, cook ! all of you gaping there like idiots, help that woman ; take 
that poor baby out of Babette’s arms, can’t you see she’s shivering 
with the cold, and has had a hard day’s work, whilst we here, like a 
set of imbeciles, have been moping and groaning, though we were 
comfortably home, whilst she has been in the midst of all the storm 
and the trouble. Send the woman to the kitchen; build a big fire, 
some of you; give her dry clothes; have some warm wine made; and 
now, Babette, inside with you quickly, and tell me all about it.” 

“ And the sergeant, who has stood by me manfully all day, madam ?” 
said Babette. 

The sergeant was aghast, and felt that he had committed some fatal 
error in having been familiar with a young lady whom a Baroness 
could kiss. 

“Thad better—exeusing any mistake I may have made—you see, 
noble lady, I didn’t know—we met her on the road, and she was in 
undress uniform—and I had better go down to the river side—might be 
wanted, you know, though.” 

“ Sergeant,” said Babette, “we couldn’t do without you now; you 
see this lady has just said there is not a man about the place. You 
see that big stable there, just behind that clump of trees ! drive your 
horses and wagon in there. You must take them out and care for 
them. Then come back to the ns and we will see whether the house 
has lost its reputation for good wine.’ 

“¢ Come—come in, child—and quick up i in your room and change 
your dress. Bless me, you are perfectly =e more draggled than 
any Undine. Whilst you dress, I shall care for this woman and her 
child. Quick with you now, and don’t be more than five minutes at 
the furthest.” 
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“Now, child,” said the Baroness ten minutes afterwards, as Babette 
entered the room; “ you are not one of those girls that are going to 
get sick from a wetting. Melanie isa perfectly dissolvable person, 
and would have had all the life drenched out of her, had she been 
exposed ten minutes to the rain. Now, tremble and obey. You see 
that sofa? go to it and lie down, whilst I take this stool beside you, 
and you shall tell me all about it. The fisherman’s wife has given me 
her narrative ; as soon as I can, I shall have a thorough search made for 
her husband ; he can’t be drowned. What ared cradle has to do with 
her story I don’t know. There, my dear child, please don’t cry or get 
nervous, or I shall have to give you a most dreadful dose of medicine.” 

Babette, from an over-strain on her system and from excessive fatigue, 
had however broken down at last, and though there was no sobbing, the 
tears streamed down from her eyes. 

“That Babette should cry means something serious,” said the Bar- 
oness, kissing again and again the girl, and passing her hand gently 
over her forehead. “ Why Babette hasn’t cried, at least before me, ever 
since she was a child. Compose yourself. There were no lives lost, 
that you saw?” 

“None,” said Babette ; “only this woman and child were what seem- 
ed to me for an hour or more in peril. I suppose having been wet so 
long and having walked so far has been too much for me.” 

“‘ But you haven’t told me, so far, who saved them.” 

“ The Intendant,” said Babette, in a low, subdued voice, 

“ Ahem!” said the Baroness, “and you saw him do it?” Here 
Babette told quickly the whole incident, narrating it no longer in a 
passive manner. The girl became excited as she went on. Now she 
was in the boat, and rising from her lounge, where she had been reclining, 
showed with her arms how he had rowed, how he had grasped the 
woman and placed her in the boat—even repeated the few words he 
had said to her; but she added no panegyric—said not a word extolling 
his quiet courage. 

“ That was a noble action,” cried the Baroness, enthusiastically, as 
with many terse and appropriate words she extolled his conduct. 

Babette listened, and felt for the moment happier, as she gave ear to 
the many words of praise, which she would have loved to have given 
utterance to, but which somehow she did not dare to use herself. 


(To be continued.) 




















ON THE NECESSITY OF THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
OF FEMALES. 


. BY REV. B. H. ASCHER. 


Tue immense importance of education is already sufficiently acknowl- 
edged. It is the superior endowment which enables man to enter into 
the world ; the only inexhaustible treasure for all time and climates. 
Education confers honors on mankind and constitutes the animus of 
social intercourse. Man must be educated if he desires to please, and 
to impart those higher faculties with which he is gifted. 

It is a matter of course that not only must the principles of religion 
be never lost sight of, but they must be the centre from which all 
other sciences emanate. ‘ The beginning of wisdom is the fear of the 
Lord.” In universal education there will often arise varions necessities, 
imaginations, and contentions, which are not easily suppressed or erad- 
icated ; such defects can be removed and remedied by religion only. 
Nothing can more. effectually assuage our grief in calamity, nothing 
with more certainty dispel the clouds of fear, and convert the darkest 
dungeons into an illuminated palace, than religion in its genuine spirit. 

The ultimate aim of education in all ages has been to render man- 
kind perfect in their spiritual nature. But as nature has assigned dif- 
ferent avocations to the male and female, so has it laid down an especial 
rule for the guidance of men, and a separate system for the education 

of women. By placing the requirements of one system of education in 
juxtaposition with the other, and thus drawing a parallel between the 
two, we shall be enabled to throw an additional light upon this question, 
which will, therefore, we hope, not be considered superfluous. 

Female education should have no other aim for its basis than the 
development of the feminine qualities with which woman is endowed. 
Her feelings, wishes, sympathies, should have full scope for action ; 
whilst on the other hand, the masculine virtues of firmness, seriousness, 
and self-dependence must be inculcated upon the mind of man. But 
woman, to whom nature has denied this strength and fixation of pur- 
pose, claims her perfection and makes up the deficiency of power, by 
converting her feebleness into mildness, tenderness, softness, and sinceri- 
ty. She only appears to have been properly edneated, when pleasing 
bashfulness, silent grace, and tenderness of feeling pervade her action 
and demeanor; when benignity sparkles from every lock, and candor 

unfolds the thoughts of her heart. Man being called upon to enter on 
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a wide sphere of action, his education must be adapted to that end, 
whilst domestic happiness and private life are the destiny of the other 
sex ; and hence the necessity of a system of education suitable to such 
avocation. Man eagerly pursues the essential, and is upheld by _reli- 
gion. On the other hand, the female mind is inspired by the virtues of 
domestic life, in the performance of the duties of which she looks for 
celestial strength, to enable her to walk safely through this’ life of 
vicissitudes. In a word, there is always more susceptibility for the mild 
and friendly representations of religion, Dark and ambiguous ideas of 
religion in the heart of a female, can only be ascribed to a corrupt and 
fickle mind, and to the gloomy state of an erroneous education. The 
chief honor of a female is religion. In the accomplished and well- 
educated female void of religion, there will always appear a certain 
flatness, and she soon sinks in the estimation of others. The want of 
religion leaves a vacancy in her heart, which in vain she endeavors to 
fill up. But where warm religious feelings emphatically stir the mind, 
the strains are harmonious, the feelings become audible in tones irre- 
sistible. But as the school prepares mankind for life, so must not only 
the good example of the parents precede the children, in order to render 
them susceptible of the useful instruction of their teacher, but the parents 
themselves must not neglect the first moment in which the faculties of 
the children begin to be developed, deeply to instil the doctrines of the 
good and beautiful into their yet tender and flexible hearts. The mind 
of a child is as a plant, pliable at first, but stubborn after its root is 
fixed, and inflexible after the growth of years. Happy the children 
whose parents thus attentively devote care and time to their education 
and the formation of their minds and principles. How much more 
durable and efticacious is the dear and beloved look of a parent, than 
the serious, stern, and severe (though well-meant) instruction of the 
tutor? But our avocations seldom permit us to devote our time exclu- 
sively to the training of our children ; and the natural results are, that 
we neglect this sweet and sacred occupation in our leisure hours, 
through the fatigue consequent on our daily labors. Different, how- 
ever, it is with the maternal valling ; however active the employment 
of a mother, the sportive child will still remain at her side, and she will 
never find cause to bid silence to its loquacious inquisitiveness. If 
the mother be gifted, and endowed with the power and capacity to im- 
part to, and inculcate in the hearts of her children useful lessons, what 
a salutary effect will these maternal instructions produce on the whole 
life of this growing member and citizen of the world! Justly is such 


a wife her husband’s pride: after God, the second benefactor of her 
children. 
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Happy, thrice happy the man whose enviable portion it is to walk 
through life accompanied by such a consort. With what a faithful 
and careful partner has the Almighty favored him! How exalted is 
his house, and what harmony and order does he find in everything that 
surrounds him! But still more happy the children who grow up under 
the tender nursing and vigilant care of such a mother. How endeared 
becomes to you, O children, this sweet maternal name, and how vener- 
ated must it continue to be through your whole life! Words cannot 
express how much you received from her. How vividly is her silent 
and tender spirit imparted to you; how warmly does her instruction 
penetrate your heart; what heartfelt feelings does she know how to 
awaken within you ; and how well aware is she how to direct your tender 
disposition, prudently to temper your excitement, and to render you 
all-interested in everything great and good! But more urgently than 
ever it is here required, that education be interwoven with religion ; 
for how is a mother enabled to engraft on the heart of her tender off- 


spring dogmas strange to herself. Surely those mothers must grievous- 


ly feel the void within their own hearts ; they must indeed keenly feel 
their inability to afford the hope of salvation to their dear children, and 
consolation to their consorts : for how often do incidents occur in which 
man would be indeed miserable, when not upheld by the virtue and 
and wise counsel of his wife? and true virtue without religion, where is 


it to be found? Why shall we in this instance be behind our Christian 
brethren? Are not the juveniles of both sexes among them acquainted 
with the principles of religion and history ? and how much more imper- 
ative and pressing must we Jsraelites feel this indispensable necessity ? 
The Christian youth meets with encouragement by the worldly grand- 
deur of his persuasion; the whole civil constitution is so peculiarly 
arranged as to interweave with his actions and regulations the ideas of 
the prevailing religion. How different, however, is it with our youth. 
Externally restrained by a peculiar position, and tempted by allurements 
of apostasy,—internally agitated by the difficulty of the tenets of his 
religion, controverted by manifold gainsayers, who alas! meet not un- 
frequently with success in their purpose,—then is it that religion, 
blessed religion only, can calm the tumult and commotion of the heart. 
But the seed of such a soothing creed must be sown early ; the ground 
must be well manured if we hope for fertile production ; and these 
young'plants require especial and particular maternal vigilance. May, 
therefore, the well-meant advice which I venture to offer, prove aecept- 
able, and its effects salutary. 

My opinions on female education are these :—Our daughters should 
only be entrusted to the care of schools in which religion is not looked 
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upon ag a subordinate branch of education. It should indeed be an 
unavoidable and very’ urgent cause which compels us to place them 
under the guidance of non-Israelites. If circumstances, however, 
occur so that we are obliged to do so, the attention of private religious 
instruction is indispensable. If I might venture to suggest a course 
of study or reading by which such instructions may be carried into 
effect, it should be as follows :— 

1st. A thorough, clear, easy, and abridged history of the creation, 
compiled after the unparalleled and sacred records of our divine legis- 
lator, Moses. 

2d. An equally abridged and instructive history of our religion and 
nationality, until the present period. 

3d. A compact, well-digested, and authentic course of the ethical 
dogmas and principles of our religion, as laid down by our renowned 
rabbi, Moses Maimonides. 

I should earnestly recommend that the above-mentioned course of 
study be progressively impressed on the mind of the pupil. The in- 
struction and formation of principles ought to be left exclusively to 
the teacher, who will know well the capacity and mind of his tender 
charge, and will therefore necessarily know best in which manner to 
convey instruction. 

I am certain that this plan will be crowned with success, and our 


sacred religion more confirmed in the hearts of our daughters. I have 
the most sincere wish to see it realized. Should, however, a better 
plan be proposed, I shall hail it with sincere gratification ; not the less 
satisfied that its efficacy be obvious to, and its utility acknowledged by, 
every true Israelite and pious parent. 





RABBI SAPHRA’S HONESTY. 


Rass Sapnra wished to dispose of one of his estates, for which he 
asked a certain price. An individual who had an inclination to 
purchase it, made him an offer, which, being much less than the real 
value of the estate, was refused. Some time after, the Rabbi, being in 
want of money, resolved in his mind to accept the sum offered. In 
the interim the individual who had made the offer, desirous of possess- 
ing the estate, and ignorant of the Rabbi’s determination, came and 
proposed to give him the sum first demanded. But the good Saphra 
refused to take it. “I have,” said he, “ made up my mind, betore 
thou camest, to take the sum thou didst first offer; give it me, and I 
shall be satisfied; my conscience will not permit me to take advantage 
of thy ignorance.” " T. Basa Batra. 















MOVING HOUSE. 


Amonast the miseries which for various reasons we agree to treat 
rather with ridicule than with sympathy, few are more acute than 
those connected with a change of house. It would bea curious inguiry- 
why any evils which in themselves are real and serious should be re- 
garded as placing their victim beyond the circle of a common human- 
ity. Sea-sickness involves as much unhappiness for the time as the 
loss, say, of a first cousin ; if more transitory, it is more acute for the 
moment, for few people lose their appetite for a day on the death of a 
relation, and still less do they contemplate suicide as desirable under 
the circumstances. Yet one of these is almost an invariable, and the 
other a very common, result of sea-sickness. We sympathize, it would 
seem, only with those forms of suffering which are susceptible of poetic 
treatment; and in other cases we feel, to alter the ordinary saying, 
that there is a comic side to the misfortunes of our best friends. This 
excuse, whatever its value, is not quite sufficient to account for the 
callous indifference with which we generally regard the victim of a 
change of houses. For surely there is something poetical about the 
feelings of a human being torn from the building which has almost 
become a part of himself. He is not, we assume, about to cross the 
ocean, or to break off any habit of familiarity. He is merely moving 
to a distance of a few hundred yards because some intrusive railway 
has demolished his former dwelling place, or because of an inerease 
of his family, or a desire for better accommodation, or the imperious 
wish of the ladies of his household, has compelled him to shift his 
anchorage. ILowever slight the change may be, he is breaking innu- 
merable threads of association, of whose foree he was never before 
sensible, For many of them it is probable that he is hopelessly unable 
to account. ILe cannot tell how many social meetings have hallowed 
particular rooms for him, and left behind an odor perceptible to the 
imagination, if not to the senses. He can only dimly guess that cer- 
tain marked stages in his domestic life have been connected in the 
background of his consciousness with particular rooms or pieces of 
furniture. He feels, but he is unable to say why he feels, that his 
imagination is not so easily kindled, and that his pen does not run so 
easily, in the néw and commodious study whose charms were set be- 
fore him in the most glaring colors, as in the queer old dingy room 
where every angle, inconvenient as it might be, had somehow learnt 
a language of its own. He resembles the schoolboy who was reduced 


to sudden imbecility when the malice of his rivals had cut off the 
Vor. WI—11 
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button which he always fingered in moments of difficulty. A man 
grows into a house as he grows into a pair of shoes; and he feels the 
change like a hermit crab dislodged trom the old shell to which his 
figure had gradually adapted itself. 

There is surely something pathetic, though there is of course much 
that is trivial, about such sufferings. Hawthorne argues in the “ House 
of the Seven Gables ” that all this attachment to old places is an old- 
world superstition ; and that in the coming days we shall be wiser, and 
change a house with the same facility as we now change a coat. Our 
remote descendants will revert to the nomad state, though their tents 
will be made of brick and mortar instead of canvas. They will scorn 
to be bound by sentiment to any particular plot of ground. It is hard 
to prophesy what may be the mental condition of our remote posterity. 
A day may come when patriotism and family feeling may be regarded 
as idle superstitions; and in that era, an attachment to any special 
lump of matter will be a weakness of which every luminary of the 


twenty-somethingth century will be heartily ashamed. But meanwhile 


every person in whom the imagination is not quite an obsolete faculty 
clings more or less to an ancient domicile. He feels a perceptible 
wrench upon quitting it; and is painfully sensible that he is passing 
one more milestone on his road to the grave. We do not grow old at 
a uniform rate. Our steady downhill progress is varied by abrupt de- 


scents and sudden breaches of continuity. The stream of life has its 
rapids and its cascades as well as its smoother stretches; and the change 
of a house generally forms one of those conspicuous epochs by which 
we count our history. It marks one of the revolutions in our little 
kingdom, which may be in other respects for the better or the worse, 
but which is at any rate a step nearer to the end. Everybody knows 
how the whole character of a friendly meeting is often changed by the 
scene in which it takes place. A dinner party which would be sociable 
and talkative in a room of corresponding size becomes disagreeably 
noisy in asmaller, and painfully decorous in a more magnificent apart- 
ment. In the same way, by some subtle and untraceable influence, 
our whole system of life seems to take its color from its surroundings; 
the family whom we were all glad to see in Tyburnia somehow becomes 
disagreeable when transplanted to Mayfair, or vice versd ; and our 
private history is thus divided into acts, in which the scenery has more 
importance than we are sometimes willing to acknowledge. However 
this may be, the mere fact of cutting loose so many old associations as 
are necessarily destroyed in a domestic transinigration has something 
almost solemn about it to the mind which is not ultra-philosophical ; 
and an optimist would have hoped, fur the credit of human nature, 
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that the concomitant sufferings were hallowed by the deeper emotions 
which they typify, instead of rendering the emotion itself ridiculous. 
Unluckily it is not so. Undertakers, as we know, have succeeded 
in making a funeral almost ridiculous and quite vexatious to the spirit 
of man. Upholsterers are equally successful in casting an air of ridi- 
cule upon the parting, not from a lady, but from a house. It is out of 
the question to adopt an air of dignity. A man leaving No. 99 in a 
square cannot look like a baron driven from his ancestral castle. His 
sufferings may be quite as deep. The poor beetle which we drive out 
of his cranny may feel as great a pang as a millionaire turned out of 
his palace. But with all our benevolence we only laugh at him. The 
man, at this possible crisis of his life, is a victim to those paltry cares 
which we agree to treat with contempt. He is harassed by wretched 
little perplexities about doors that will not fit, and blinds that will not 
draw up, and wardrobes that persist, with an obstinacy worthy rather 
of animated beings than of mere material objects, in refusing to fit any 
available corner. A day comes on which he ought to be overwhelmed 
with conflicting sentiments at parting from his old penates. He has 
rehearsed the scene in imagination, and is prepared to shed an appro- 
priate tear on quitting forever the spot where he took his last leave of 
a near relation, or where his first-born child was presented to him. 
Before he has time to rise to the_appropriate pitch of sentiment, a - 
rabble rout of grimy workmen has diffused itself throughout every 
room in his house. They are tearing down his pictures, his books, and 
his china with a zeal worthy of German troops taking farewell of a 
French village. Theonly emotion which is naturally suggested by their 
appearance is a thirst for some fluid capable of slaking throats which are 
exposed to continual whirlwinds of time-honored dust. The poor frag- 
ments of furniture detached from their accustomed resting-place, seem 
suddenly to lose their beauty like a gathered flower. The rooms 
themselves look dreary like a tield invaded by a flight of locusts. Sen- 
timent is obviously out of place; and the only hope is to preserve 
sufticient temper whilst endeavoring to appeal to the tender mercy of 
these tyrannous invaders. The wretched householder feels himself to 
be little more than a useless obstacle, which has no real right to exist. 
He has fondly trusted in promises that his new abode will be swept 
and garnished in a surprisingly short space of time. If from want of 
experience he has been rash enough to put some kind of faith in these 
lavish assurances, he is speedily and rudely undeceived. A dreary and 
irritating period is in store for him. If he retires to some remote ref- 
uge, the whole ingenuity of his tormentors will be racked to put every- 
thing where he particularly wished that it should not be. If he remains 
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at his post heroically, he will be tempted to think that furniture, as 
Butler thought of nations, may go mad; and he will be driven to the 
misanthropical conclusion that nobody ever keeps his promises, and in 
particular that that model of his species, the British workman, means, 
when he says that he will do a thing to-day, that he will begin to do 
some part of it to-morrow week. 

What, to select one special scene of misery, can be more wretched 
than the fate of the man who really loves his library as every good man 
should do? We do not speak of libraries in the grander sense of the 
word-—of collections of rare and precious editions or of solid masses of 
literature which require special edifices to contain them. The fortn- 
nate proprietors of such libraries may be assumed to be rich enough to 
pass over their troubles to other people. We are thinking rather of 
such a modest library as frequently twines itself round the affections of 
a man of moderate means. It contains books upon which he has 
scrawled caricatures of his schoolmasters ; and prizes marked with the 
arms of the college at which he distinguished himself; and miscella- 
neous books of no great value, but interesting because they have been 
picked up at book-stalls, or in out-of-the-way continental towns ; and 
cheap editions of celebrated authors which have been companions of 
travel and have provided amusement in leisure moments; with just 
a sprinkling of more ambitious volumes, which he has ventured to buy 
whilst carefully counting the cost. In the course of a few years each 
book has found its own appropriate nook on the shelves; he could find 
it in the dark, and would miss it if it were kindly borrowed by a 
friend; the whole library has acquired a certain organic unity ; and 
even whilst quietly sitting in his chair he can imbibe the aroma of 
each division by allowing his eyes to ramble aimlessly over the 
familiar books. When it has been transported by the rude hands of 
illiterate workmen, who regard a book as though it were simply a 
thing, and has been shot down on the floor with no more ceremony 
than coals are deposited in our cellars, the sight is as pathetic as the 
mangled remains of an animal. It requires some nerve to begin the 
weary task of once more reducing chaos to some new kind of order, 
which yet cannot for a long period be as familiar as the old. It shocks 
one’s sense of propriety to see the strange discords which have been 
produced by the fortuitous combinations of thoughtless hands. Stray 
volumes of Voltaire are mixed up with Butler, and Jeremy Taylor, 
Shakespcare is being crushed under a pile of Blue-books or treatises 
on Political Economy, and Charles Lamb suffocated amongst a crowd 
of the ‘books which no gentleman’s library should be without. And 
then, as he turns over the volumes, he is lucky if disagreeable revela- 
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tions do not obtrude themselves. Possibly he will discover that some 
of his cherished treasures bear the uneffaced inscription of a friend’s 
name ; and he will have to choose between conscious dishonesty, and 
superhuman heroism. Then he will find presentation copies of poems, 
which he foolishly omitted to acknowledge by return of post, and 
dared not acknowledge afterwards, and which now stare him in the 
face with a reminder of neglected duties. Elsewhere he has a melan- 
choly thrill as he turns up again some ponderous volume of history 
or science, speaking of studies of which he zealously entered the por- 
tal, but somehow failed to get much further. There are books that 
recall friendships now dead and buried, and files of dusty pamphlets 
reviving old scenes of intellectual contest in which he wasted his 
powers; and books which he reviewed abusively when he ought to 
have discovered the advent of a new genius, and many more to which . 
he was unduly clement when he ought to have slashed them with 
critical vigor; and possibly writings of his own which have been 
forgotten by everybody but himself, and which he had wished to for- 
get also. But it would be endless to speak of the associations which 
may be suggested by once more disturbing the slumbers of the works 
that were resting so peacefully on their shelves. Nobody can have 


gone through such a task without many pangs of more or less acute- 
ness. 


A library is doubtless the most living part of the contents of a 
house. Nothing else excites so many emotions in the bosom of the 
wretched being doomed to leave his house. Yet his sufferings are 
generally treated with ridicule, and he is blandly informed that things 
will shake down and all will come right in that singularly indefinite 
period, ‘‘a day or two.” It may be so; but human life does not in- 
clude a large number of “ days or two.”—TZhe Saturday Review. 





MOSES MENDELSSOHN. 


Many and varied are the modes by which Heaven instructs man- 
kind in the great lessons of life. We may, indeed, suppose that the 
Bible, which is replete with precept, doctrine, narrative, and example, 
and which appeals with equal force to the understanding, the imagina- 
tion, and the heart, is, in itself, all-sufticient for the moral education of 
humanity. 

Yet the Divine scheme, which is always lavish in its bounties, does 
not content itself with granting to man the means of instruction which 
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Scripture affords; but graciously offers other beacons for his guidance. 
Brilliant as are the lights which the revelations of Scripture shed on the 
world, the Holy Hand has mercifully kindled other lamps, to indicate 
and to illuminate the road, which leads, through the circumstances 
and conditions of life, to that earthly happiness, which consists of hope 
and endeavor, and, beyond it, to that heavenly happiness, in which 
hope is fulfilled and endeavor triumphant. 

The world teems with these lessons, and glows with these lights. 
There are, indeed, “tongues in trees, sermons in stones, books in the 
running brooks, and good in everything.” 

And, among the many methods by which men learn to be good and 
happy, there are, excepting religion, no aids so forcible and no sys- 
tems of guidance so effective, as those involved inthe examples and 
the memorials of great and good men. The story of their lives strikes 
home tous all. For, in all lives, however distinct and different in cir- 
cumstance and aspect, there is, at least, some one condition of simi- 
larity, some one element of affinity, some one connecting link. There 
isa kinship in humanity. We may never know how great or how 
small a thing may have kept the worst of us from being virtuous, or 
may have saved the best of us from doing wrong. But, if, when we 
read the records of some great and good life, we are touched by its ex- 
ample and awakened to its merit and honor, do we not all feel that we 


have within us the capability, which, had we trained it wisely, directed 
it duly, or seen it in time, might have made us as great or as good as 
he whom we admire, or brought us to the performance of actions as 
heroic, or to the leading of a life as true, as his? Do not 


‘* Lives of great men all remind us, 
We may make our lives sublime !” 
For, even though it may not be within the competency of all of us to 
imitate every or any great action, we may, all of us, in some respect, 
imitate every or any good life. 

It was said by a man of genius, who, not long since rose from a 
comparatively humble origin to an eminent position, “ The question is 
not so much what you do, as what manner of man youare.” Indeed, 
the matter at issue with all of us really is the manner of our manhood. 
The character of a career is not involved in an individual action, or in 
isolated actions, but in the sum of one’s actions, in their combined and 
blended effect ; or, rather, in the influence which dominates, directs, 
and actuates them. The loveliness and power of light do not reside in 
the separate elementary colors into which the prism resolves it, but in 
their combined effect when fused into one glittering ray ; or, better 


> 
still, in the influence which, when these hues—some bright, some gloomy 
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—are intimately blended, merges the individuality and effect of each, 
and strikes out from their union, a new, a strong, a brilliant and harmo- 
nious, an almost immortal beauty. 

The pencil of light is an emblem of what a true life should be. 
When analysed, the every phase of one should present—like every 
tint of the other—a certain if not a perfect charm ; and, its darker shad- 
ows becoming cleared and its brighter glows subdued, in the harmony of 
union, its ultimate effect should be a beauty anda glory, and a blessing. 

Of the many careers, which serve to 


‘¢ Point a moral or adorn a tale,” 


there are some which are useful only as warnings, while others are use- 
ful asexamples. It is of these latter that we would speak. To find 
such lives as these, we need not travel out of the records of our own race. 
It is, unhappily, not the practice of our people, even on occasions, to 
exalt or quote the heroes of our own history, or to assert their merits 
or eulogise their fame. We cite instances of ancient greatness from 
the pages of Plutarch and Nepos ; and yet Greece, Rome, and Carthage 
never produced more illustrious examples than did the Palestine of our 
ancestors. And no modern career in the whole range on which a Car- 
lyle descants, or from which a Smiles draws his didactic inferences, shines 
with a brighter, a steadier, or a purer light, than does that of our Jewish 
sage and philosopher, Moses Mendelsohn. 

It is not so long since he was taken from us but that we can call him 
a man of our own times, and appreciate him better from our capa- 
bility of understanding the condition of society in which he lived ; for 
its features do not differ widely from those of our own contemporary 
social system. His station and external fashion of life were not far 
removed from—perhaps the same as—those of our readers. Indeed, 
such differences as there are between the age and conditions in which 
he lived, and those in which we live, are just such as rendered the ac- 
complishment of his greatness more difficult to himself, and as render- 
ing the possibility of imitating it more easy to ourselves. 

Moses Mendelsohn was born at Dessau (in Germany) in 1729 ; his 
father was aschoolmaster and scribe (or Sopher, copyist of the m7 “£0,) 
and was so very poor that the young Mendelsohn determined on 
leaving home at fourteen to seek his fortune and relieve his father from 
the burden of supporting him. He arrived at Berlin without the 
means of purchasing food, but by the intercession of a Rabbi Frankel, 
who had taught him at Dessau, he obtained shelter in a garret and an 
occasional meal. 

It will not detract from the benevolence of this act, if we mention 
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that it was at that time customary for the wealthy—and, indeed for those 
whose means scarcely raised them above poverty—to contribute weekly 
allowances, called wochengeld, to students, to supply them with the 
means of maintenance, in order to enable them to pursue their studies. 
The contributors paid these sums in turn. The custom still prevails in 
Poland, and among the more ancient congregations of Germany. In 
those old-fashioned days, intellect was not only honored, but sup- 
ported also. 

Mendelsohn now applied himself sedulously to the attainment of 
knowledge; and his thirst for wisdom, as well as his aptitude for 
acquiring it—or perhaps we should say, his energy and diligence in 
acquiring it, were marvellous. 

At Dessau he had at first received the meagre instruction commonly 
imparted to Jewish boys at that time; he had learned to repeat by 
rote a number of rabbinical texts, the meanings of which were beyond 
a child’s comprehension ; but his gigantic mind even while yet held in 
his boyish frame, greedily sought other and higher food. He deter- 
mined on studying Hebrew grammatically, though in his day boys of 
his class did not thus learn it. Ie was aided in his efforts by Rabbi 
Frankel. At Berlin, he became acquainted with an eminent Pole 
named Israel Moses, and with a young medical man named Kisch, and 
from these he obtained an immense amount of knowledge. His ac- 
quaintance with these friends was due to one of his numerous acts of 
charity. The difficulties which he had to surmount to obtain knowl- 
edge were as great as the stores of knowledge which he at length 
acquired. Notwithstanding the defects of early education and the 
drawbasks of class, clique, and poverty, he gained a profound acquaint- 
ance with Hebrew and German, a knowledge of other languages, of 
natural philosophy, general literature, and mathematics. He wrote 
twenty-one works, full of erudition and literary beauty ; works which 
are models of style, no less than treasures of wisdom. For, though he 
was born of a class whose vernacular was a corrupt mixture of dis- 
torted German and Hebrew, he acquired so pure and elegant a style in 
the German language, that his writings are cited as having effected an 
improvement in the language, and as having, so to speak, formed a 
great step of progress in the literature of his native land. 

While he was lodging with his friend at Berlin, a Jewish manufac- 
turer, named Bernard, having heard of his peculiar abilities and at- 
tainments, appointed him tutor to his children, and afterwards clerk 
in his manufactory. Mendelsohn’s mind, though capable of soaring to 
the noblest heights of literature and science, was not incapable of 
descending to the material details of a business career. From the 
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position of clerk in Bernard’s house, he rose to be manager, and, even- 
tually, partner. 

He married in 1762, and enjoyed great domestic happiness. Te fell 
a victim to the intensity of study, mental labor, and meditation ; and 
died in 1787, at the comparatively early age of fifty-seven. 

Having given this cold sketch of his life, let us inquire a little into 
the “manner of his manhood.” 

The “accidents of birth” were, in a social point of view, wholly 
against him. He was born of a race despised and maligned in the age 
and country in which he flourished ; yet he lived till that age and that 
country were proud of him, and glad of him. He was, as we have 
said, the son of poor parents; but he “broke his birth’s invidious 
bar,” and attained honorably-earned wealth and a respectable worldly 
position. He was but feebly educated in his childhood, but by 
arduous, diligent, sustained, strenuous, nay, extraordinary exertions, 
he acquired marvellous knowledge, and became a very monument of 
learning, a model of literary taste, a bold pioneer of new paths of wis- 
dom. He had none of those personal advantages, which, even among 
men, exert a certain fascination, command a hearing, dignify presence, 
or produce effect; yet, to use the words of his biographer, “he won 
every heart at first sight.” He had not even the advantage of strong 
health ; yet he labored far more energetically and thoroughly than 
the stalwart and robust. 

Immense and varied as were his acquirements, he was not in the 
position of life in which he could devote himself wholly to literature 
or study, for he supported his family mainly by mercantile pursuits ; 
yet he was a great and an industrious writer and he has left to posterity 
treasures of authorship, which, perhaps, a generation less material than 
our own will appreciate as they deserve. 

In his day, every obstruction was offered to the advance and im- 
provement of the race to which he belonged, and it held no recognised 
place in society; yet he lived down obstacle and impediment, and he 
became the central star of an admiring group of disciples, friends, and 
adherents. Though the wisest of his day sought his companionship 
and his friendship ; though trusting pupils and delighted auditors sur- 
rounded him ; and contemporary fame sounded his renown throughout 
Germany, and, indeed, throughout Europe, he never, never forgot the 
beauty of humility, and was as modest when he had reached the pin- 
nacle of his fame as while he was engaged in attaining it. 

He moved at first in an unenlightened and a prejudiced society, and 
was virulently opposed even by his co-religionists ; but he was neither 
discouraged nor disgusted, as a man of feebler mind, or even ordinary 
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temper, would have been; he only waited and persevered. He had 
learnt 


sa to labor—and to wait.” 


And thus readily seeing evils, of which men of inferior capacities had 
no glimpse, he did not dash into wild projects of reform, but he strove 
to pierce prejudice and habit with the light of truth, not with the 
sword of violence, and he triumphed over hostility as much by his 
meekness as by his merit. 

But, above all things—and this was his greatest glory—his life was, 
in its morality and its piety, a striking and a shining illustration of 
the beauty and strength of Judaism. For high above his position, 
his philosophy, his attainments, his intellectual fame, his worldly con- 
dition, he placed the Judaism in which he gloried. It was the master- 
key to the music of his life. He was a Jew above all things and 
through all things. His religion was to him not only the sun that 
shone high in the sky, over the earth beneath, but the sunshine that 
permeated everything on the face and in the depths of Nature. He 
discovered that he could be a good citizen, and yet a Jew; a great 
literate, a companion of sages anc philosophers of other creeds, and 
yet a Jew; a striving, and eventually a prosperous, merchant—and 
yet a professing, a practising, and a persistent Jew. 

There was no way of his life in which he failed to shine. Though 
he spiritualized his existence by intensity of meditation, and lifted his 
soul continually to the contemplation of the objects which, float in the 
regions of thought, he did not soar above worldly ties and duties, nor 
in any wise break from the home feelings, without which no life, how- 
ever finely cast, can be completely beautiful. He was an excellent 
father; he was no ascetic, but enjoyed the charms of society ; he was 
a hearty friend ; and, when his frame was decaying, and the hand of 
death near him, he sacrificed his love of tranquility and his natural 
need of repose to the duty of defending a deceased friend. Though 
warmly attached to his religion, he was no fanatic, but supported con- 
troversy with amiability, and endured difference of opinion with tole- 
ration. He followed the maxim of the Psalmist, he “ sought peace 
and pursued it.” 

Study and knowledge sealed in his heart the great truths of religion. 
His was the faith which is clothed in wisdom; his the wisdom which 
is hallowed by faith. His faith was to him, as it should be to all of 
us, an armed angel. Yor faith, however firm her tread, is too ethereal 
to walk on earth, unless shielded by the armor of knowledge from the 
weapons of earthly, learning. His faith presented to the world a 
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breastplate of wisdom, against which the blows of sophistry and 
casuistry rang in vain; and yet, had it been otherwise, had artifice 
pierced the joints and shattered the almost invulnerable mail, his faith 
would have spread her angel pinions, and soared high above earth, and 
far beyond defeat! 

We do not propose to enter here into the details of his life, but will 
content ourselves with quoting three instances to exemplify what 
“manner of man” he was. 

While yet a boy, and very poor, he was so reluctant to become a 
burden on others, that he would purchase a loaf of bread, and notch it 
in such a manner, as to apportion it into a certain number of meals, 
corresponding with the state of his means. 

Though a profound, assiduous, and successful student of the highest 
branches of learning, he sedulously cultivated and acquired an ele- 
gant handwriting ; because he deemed that it would help him to main- 
tain a family respectably. And, indeed, it was partly owing to this 
accomplishment, that he obtained so much worldly success. 

He lost his eldest child, a babe of eleven months old. Every heart 
to which young children are dear can conceive the heaviness of such a 
blow to his tender spirit. He felt it—but he did not repine or de- 
spair, No; he thanked heaven for having granted his lost little one a 
happy life, while she was yet on earth. 

Indeed, his affectionate heart not only throbbed with love for his 
own kindred, but was alive to sympathy with those who needed it; he 
was benevolent and singularly gentle. 

But these gentle spirits are often those that strive most strongly and 
work most bravely. He taught the worldthat the Jew, hitherto de- 
spised, must be despised no more: he conquered a place in society, in 
the highest society—the intellectual cirele—for the people of his faith. 
And this victory he won not by dint of clamor, or falseness, or obtru- 
sive self-assertion, but by the force of his own intellectual powers, his 
unsullied integrity, his admirable character. 

His great contemporary, Lessing, having learnt from his experience 
of Mendelsohn, the true beauty of the character of a good Jew, stamped 
that experience on the face of contemporary literature, and strove to 
teach it to the million, by means of his famous and popular drama, 
“ Nathan der Weise;” and it is said that under the disguise of the hero 
of the piece, he paid a tribute to his friend—and to truth, by painting 
the character of Mendelsohn. 

When, at length, Mendelsohn fell ill, broken beneath the weight of 
thought and labor—which while they uplift the mind bear down the 
body—he was bidden to desist from all mental occupation. Those to 
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whom such work is life’s main interest, vocation, and enjoyment, can 
conceive the penalty involved in such an abstinence. He knew that 
his life was a gift and a trust of precious value, which it was a duty to 
preserve, He made every needful sacrifice ; quailed before no effort, 
but met disease just as a brave man meets an enemy, grappled with it, 
and, with the blessing of Heaven threw his foe. 

Threw him for a time only; for at length the day came when no 
courage, no care, no effurt, could avert the blow which was to take 
him from the world of living men. Le died, as he had lived, calmly, 
serenely. 

It is said that while Addison was expiring, he called his pupil to 
his bedside, in order that he “ might see,” said the sinking philosopher, 
“ how a Christian can die.” But Mendelsohn gave mankind a more 
useful lesson, a more touching example, a more glorious spectacle ; he 
showed—without ostentatiously proclaiming it--how a Jew should 
live! 

The career of Mendelsohn may in certain respects be summed up in 
a few words—the few words inscribed on his bust in the Berlin Jews’ 
Free School, and written by Karl Wilhelm Ramler,—one of the poets 
by whom truth is none the less substantially told because clothed in 
spiritual language : 

“Weise wie Sokrates, ‘* As wise as Socrates, 

Treu dem Glauben seiner Viter, True to the faith of his fathers, 


Wie er, die Unsterblichkeit lehrend, Like him, he taught immortality, 
Und sich unsterblich machend, wie er.” And, like him, rendered himself immortal.” 


At this day, when we hear around us complacent ignorance question- 
ing the solemn truths of ages, it is some satisfaction to learn from the 
history of this great man, that after he had spent a life-time in 
thought and study, the glow of faith which had lighted the birth of 
his labors shone on their summit with undiminished sheen. And it 
is refreshing to turn from the troubled stories of kings, warriors, and 
statesmen, ‘to the record of this calm, pure life, in which, as in the 
religion he followed, peace, love, and wisdom are harmoniously com- 
bined. 

The wisest of men, favored with natural genius, rich in acquired 
knowledge, admit that at the acine of their renown, or at the end of 
their work, they have, after all, only attained the beginning of wis- 
dom. Even Mendelsohn, profound as was his learning, great and 
varied as were his acquirements, fruitful as were his meditations, no 
doubt never arrived beyond the beginning of wisdom. But he had 
arrived at the beginning of wisdom in another and a better sense, for, 
on that beginning, he built the beauty of his life. His knowledge was 
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the altar on which he stood to worship his God. For his history con- 


firms the truth, which the Psalmist, whose music he loved, taught man- 
kind, ages ago— 


‘* The beginning of wisdom is—the fear of the Lord.” 





LIFE OF R. SAADIA GAON, 
BY RABBI 8. L. RAPPOPORT. 


R. Saapta Gaon was born in the year 4652 (892 a.c.), in the pro- 
vince of Pithom, in Egypt, and died in the year 4702 (942 a.c.), in 
Sura, called Matha Machassja, in the country of Babylon. Few were 
the days of his life, but many and wondrous the works which he 
wrought and accomplished ; though even these appear little in compari- 
son with what he might have done for the good of his nation, had he 
not been cut off in the flower of his age. Before him, the first dignity 
of Gaon had not been conferred upon the sages of any other country 
than Babylon ; and they were selected out of the number of the learn- 
ed teachers of their academies; but this great man was expressly sent 
for by David Ben Sakai, the head of the captivity, who perceived that 
the Academy of Sura had decreased in talent, that it waxed weaker and 
weaker, and that the learned began to solicit reinforcement from anoth- 
er country. The fame of I. Saadia had then already reached the 
remotest parts of the earth, where he was celebrated not only for his 
profound learning in Talmudical and other sciences, but also for his 
high-minded character, being a man who, bold as a lion, was not dis- 
mayed at anything, nor paid respect to persons in judgment. 

He arrived at Sura in the month of Ijar, in the year 4688, the thirty- 
sixth year of his age, when he was appointed Gaon, and began to diffuse 
knowledge in different branches, so that the number of students in- 
creased, and the Academy of Sura again became renowned in the land. 
However, the days of his prosperity were not many, for, after two 
years, a strife broke out between him and the head of the captivity, on 
account of a decision which the latter had pronounced, and of which R. 
Saadia, not sparing the high authority of the Prince, had expressed his 
disapprobation. The son of the head of the captivity, who attempted 
to compel R. Saadia to yield to his father’s opinion, was struck and 
even wounded by the domestics of the Gaon and the crowd. The flame 
of diseord was thus kindled, and the Gaon tried his influence with the 
King to deprive David Ben Sakai of his dignity and to appoint Joshua 
Ben Sakai the brother of the same, as Nasi in his stead; but his efforts 
were unsuccessful, David remained in his place, and the Gaon was 
obliged to hide himself for seven years. 
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During that evil time, in those days when the Gaon sat solitary. and 
shut out from human society, he improved his mind by attending to 
literary pursuits, and seeking the acquaintance of writers who preceded 
him; for he sucked from the honey of their wisdom, and quenched his 
thirst from the fountains of their knowledge, whence he afterwards 
gave the children of Israel to drink. During that period he composed 
his numerous and valuable works, the like of which had not yet existed 
in Israel; for there had been but very few who wrote down their 
thoughts to perpetuate them for future times to last through ages ; and 
even of those that did so very little has been handed down to us. We 
shall, however, specify all the works of the Gaon, in the course of this 
biography. 

After seven years had passed away, a noble-minded man, named 
Kassar Ben Aaron, volunteered to effect a reconciliation between him 
and the head of the captivity. His efforts were crowned with success, 
and on the fast of Esther they made a covenant between them in Kassar’s 
house. They cast lots which of them was to partake of the feast of 
Purim at the other’s table, and the lot fell upon R. Saadia; so he 
dined at the Nasi’s table, and they passed together joyfully the days 
of Purim, and the next two days. 

It appears, however, that from the time of his quarrel with David, 
and probably also through other disputes with heretics and Karaites, 
asad melancholy took root in his mind, which never left him. He 
only lived four years more after that event, and he gave up the ghost, 
and died, and was gathered unto his people at the age of fifty, to the 
deep sorrow of all the great and learned men of Israel. Although the 
satire of his language inflicted chastisement on many persons, with whose 
opinions he did not coincide, and whom he too violently denounced, 
yet his memory, after his demise, was honored by all the worthy 
and pious, however widely their views differed from his, and however 
contrary their literary pursuits to his. Many objected, in his lifetime, 
to the study of sciences and philosophy, to which he was strongly 
attached ; but he persevered in his researches, disregarding their cen- 
sures, for with him piety was the basis of philosophy. The renowned 
Abraham Ben Esra calls him “a man, entitled to be first listened to on 
every subject.” 

The benefits for which Israel is indebted to him are described in 
the book Gillui, and in the letter of his son, R. Dosa, to the Nasi R. 
Chisdai, son of R. Isaac Ben Shatrut of Spain; but both those works 
we have lost. 

Numerous were his works on the Law and Sciences, Principles of 
Religion, Commentaries on Holy Writ, and Dictionary and Grammar 
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of the Hebrew Language. All his works were written in the copious 
Arabic language, which was then vernacular, and used by most of the 
Gaonim in the composition of their works, Only three smaller com- 
positions he wrote in Hebrew, viz., Assharoth, Igaron, and a poem on 
the number of letters in thelaw. All his works were celebrated among 
the sages of Israel; but to us very little is left, the greater part having 
been swept away by the mighty stream of time. 





THE SABBATIC RIVER. 
BY DR. HORSCHETZKY. 


In the fifth chapter of the seventh book of the Wars of the Jews, 
Josephus relates the following history: ‘“ Now Titus Ceesar tarried 
some time at Berytus, as we told you before; he thence removed and 
exhibited magnificent shows in all those large cities of Syria through 
which he went, and made use of the captive Jews as public instances 
of the destruction of that nation, He then saw a river as he went 
along, of such a nature as to deserve to be recorded in history ; it runs 
in the middle between Arcea, belonging to Agrippa’s kingdom, and 
Raphanea. It has somewhat very peculiar in it ; for when it runs its 
current is strong, and has plenty of water; after which its springs fail 
for six days together, and leave its channel dry, as any one may see ; 
after which day it runs on the seventh day as it did before, and as 
though it had undergone no change at all. It hath also been observed 
to keep this order perpetually and exactly, whence it is that they call 
it the Sabbatic River—that name being taken from the sacred seventh 
day among the Jews.” 

The Sabbatic River is generally considered as an imaginary creation 
of the historian, but we think with injustice; for after Josephus had 
composed his history of the Jewish wars, he laid it before Titus Cresar 
and the Jewish King Agrippa. Both confirmed the truth of this 
statement, and the former even put his name to the work, and had it 
published as the authentic account of those events. Would it not 
have been the most barefaced impudence to represent a mere fable as 
pure truth to the two monarchs, and to many persons then yet alive, 
who had been engaged in the Jewish war, and knew all parts of 
Palestine? As a politic courtier, he might have somewhat exaggerated 
the magnanimity of the emperor, and the prowess of the Romans, but 
he could not have uttered such a lie without giving a death-blow to 
his veracity; and what object could such an untruth have served ? 
Moreover, an important corroboration of the account of the Sabbatic 
River is found in the Talmud (Sanhedrin, fol. 68, p. 2). 
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“ Turnus Rufus further puts this question to Rabbi Akiba: ‘ Why is 
one day (the seventh) distinguished from others?’ Rabbi Akiba 
replied, ‘ Why is one man distinguished above another?’ The general 
answered, ‘ Because it so pleased the lord’ (emperor). Rabbi Akiba 
replied, ‘The Lord too was pleased to distinguish the ‘Sabbath.’ 
The Roman replied, ‘ What proof have we that this day is the day 
of rest?’ The Rabbi answered, ‘The river Sambatyon will prove 
it,’ ” &e. ‘ 

Pliny, too, in his large work (Nat. Hist. xxx. ¢. 2), relates, “A 
certain river in Judea dries up every Sabbath.” In this passage the 
phenomenon, as related by Josephus, is reversed, which may, however, 
have been the fault of the transcriber. Pliny’s account is also cor- 
roborated by the Jewish tradition of the Sabbatic River, as recorded in 
the Sabbath hymns. 

There appears nothing very remarkable in the periodical phenomenon 
of this river, for we find something very similar in the lake of Cerko- 
witz, in the dukedom of Krain, in Austria. In one and the same year 
people fish, sow, reap, and hunt in this lake. During the dry season, 
the water flows off so completely through subterranean canals and out- 
lets (of which there are said to be thirty), that the ground becomes 
quite dry, and within a few weeks is turned into rich pasturage, which 
attracts numerous terrestrial animals. The peasants grow millet and 
maize, which may be reaped in a few months. The meadow grounds 
yield an abundant hay harvest. During the flowing off of the water 
an incredible quantity of fish is caught. Aquatic birds, too, are found 
in numbers. Towards the winter the lake begins to be filled with 
water, which is effected in a much shorter time than the flowing off; 
for the lake is filled within twenty-four hours, whilst the flowing oft 
requires twenty-five days. 

That the Sabbatic River is not nowadays to be found is no proof 
against its existence in ancient times. Our globe has, during past 
centuries, undergone many changes. Some islands have been raised 
from the bottom of the sea, whilst others have become submerged. 
Volcanoes have become extinct, and whole cities have disappeared from 
the surface of our planet. The Serbanic Lake, on the southern coast 
of Palestine, is changed into a salt plain. The steppes of Kirgisia, the 
county of Kalmuks, are tracts once covered by the Caspian Sea. The 
ground is impregnated with salt, and filled with shells and other 
marine productions, which perfectly resemble the species still met with 
in the Caspian. Tow easily might the small Sabbatic River have been 
dried up. 
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OF IDOLATRY. 


A TRADITIONAL TALE RESPECTING ABRAHAM. 


TeRAH, the father of Abraham, says tradition, was not only an idol- 
ater, but a manufacturer of idols, which he used to expose for public 
sale. Being obliged one day to go out on particular business, he de- 
sired Abraham to superintend for him. Abraham obeyed reluctantly. 
“What is the price of that god?” asked an old man who had just 
entered the place of sale, pointing to an idol to which he took a fancy. 
“Old man,” said Abraham, “may I be permitted to ask thine age?” 
“Threescore years,” replied the age-stricken idolater. ‘“ Threescore 
years!” exclaimed Abraham,—“ and thou wouldest worship a thing 
that has been fashioned by the hands of my father’s slaves within the 
last four-and-twenty hours? Strange! that a man of sixty should 
be willing to bow down his gray head to a creature of aday!” The 
man was overwhelmed with shame, and went away. 

After this there came a sedate and grave matron, carrying in her 
hand a large dish with flour. “ Here,” said she, “ have I brought an 
offering to the gods. Place it before them, Abraham, and bid them 
be propitious to me.” “ Place it before them thyself, foolish woman !” 
said Abraham ; “ thou wilt soon see how greedily they will devour it.” 
She did so. In the mean time Abraham took a hammer, broke the 
idols in pieces ; all excepting the largest, in whose hands he placed the 
instrument of destruction. Terah returned, and with the utmost sur- 
prise and consternation beheld the havoc amongst his favorite gods. 
“What is all this, Abraham? What profane wretch has dared to use 
our gods in this manner?” exclaimed the infatuated and indignant Te- 
rah, ‘Why should I conceal anything from my father?” replied the 
pious son. “ During thine absence, there came a woman with yonder 
offering for the gods. She placed it before them. The younger gods, 
who, as may well be supposed, had not tasted food for a long time, 
greedily stretched forth their hands, and began to eat, before the old 
god had given them permission. Enraged ut their boldness, he rose, 
took the hammer, and punished them for their want of respect.” ‘ Dost 
thou mock me? Wilt thou deceive thy aged father ?” exclaimed Terah, 
in a vehement rage. ‘“ Do I then not know that they can neither eat, 
nor stir, nor move?” And yet,” rejoined Abraham, “ thou payest 
them divine honors—adorest them—and wouldest have me worship 
them!” It was in vain Abraham thus reasoned with his idolatrous 


parent. Superstition is ever both deaf and blind. His unnatural father 
Vor. I11.—12 
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delivered him over to the cruel tribunal of the equally idolatrons 
Nimrod. 

When brought before the tyrant he was urged to worship the fire. 
“ Great king,” said the father of the faithful, “ would it not be better 
to worship water ? It is mightier than fire, having the power to extin- 
guish it.” “ Worship the water, then,” said Nimrod. ‘ Methinks,” 
rejoined Abraham, ‘it would be more reasonable to worship the clouds, 
since they carry the waters, and throw them down upon the earth.” 
“Well, then,” said the impatient king, “ worship the clouds, which, 
by thine own confession, possess great power.” ‘ Nay,” continued 
Abraham, “if power is to be the object of adoration, the preference 
ought to be given to the wind, which by its greater force scatters the 
clouds, and drives them before it.” ‘I see,” said Nimrod, “ we shall 
never have done with this prattler. Worship the wind, then, and we 
will pardon thy former profanations.” ‘Be not angry, great king,” 
said Abraham; “I cannot worship the fire, nor the water, nor 
the clouds, nor the wind, nor any of the things thou callest gods. 
The power they possess is derived from a Being not only most power- 
ful, but full of mercy and love. The Creator of heaven and earth, Him 
alone will I worship.” ‘ Well, then,” said the tyrant, “since thou re- 
fusest to adore the fire, thou shalt speedily be made sensible of its 
mighty force.” Ile ordered Abraham to be thrown into a fiery furnace. 
But God delivered him from the raging flames, and made him a source 
of blessing to many nations. 

Meprasn Beresurrn Rapan. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Pircuers have ears.—Shakespeare. 

All things human change.— Zennyson. 

Custom is the law of fools.— Vanbrugh. 

A curse is like a cloud—it passes.— Bailey. 

The over-curious are not over-wise.— Massinger. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy.— Wordsworth. 
Calumny is only the noise of madmen.— Diogenes. 
Candor is the brightest gem of criticism.— Disraeli. 
Infinite is the help man can yield to man.—Carlyle. 

In bringing up a child, think of its old age.—Jouhert. 
What can they suffer that do not fear to die ?—Plutarch. 
There is no college for the conscience.— 7heodore Parker. 
When you introduce a moral lesson, let it be brief—orace. 





SCIENCE, ART AND FACTS. 


THE immense wealth of iron there is to be found in the iron moun- 
tains of Missouri has lately been calculated. Pilot Knob alone rises 
1,114 feet above the Mississippi. Its base covers 300 acres. Its up- 
per section of 140 feet, by calculation, contains 14,000,000 of tons of 
iron ore alone, and this is the calculation in regard to but an infin- 
itesimal portion of one single mountain. 


Of course every Englishman is proud of his whitebait, not only for 
its association with ministerial dinners, but because of its intrinsic ex- 
cellence. Many curious stories of its origin have been told: one is, that 
prior to the trade with India it was unknown. Now comes for- 
ward a famous man on fishes, a Dr. Giinther, who declares that this 
fish, highly esteemed by epicures, is nothing more than the fry of young 
herrings. The statement seems confirmed by the fact that an adult 
whitebait with a roe has never yet been found. 

Asbestos—a name in itself which means indestructible—a substance 
regarded rather as curious than adaptable to man’s wants, seems as if 
it were now coming into the sphere of usefulness. It occurs as long 
hair-like erystals which are both elastic and pliant, and can be mann- 
factured into cloth. The Romans used sometimes to envelop the 
bodies of their dead in this fabric, in order to keep their ashes sepa- 
rate from the wood of the funeral pile. The ancients are said to 
have woven napkins of it, which only required to be passed through 
the fire to be cleansed. As a lamp-wick the Greenlanders find a use for 
it. A few years ago, the proprietor of an asbestos deposit in Maryland 
conceived the idea of mixing it with paper pulp to about 30 per cent. 
Characters written on such paper in common ink are still legible after 
it has been subjected to the action of fire, and itis not unlikely that 
paper manufactured in this way might be employed for the engrossing 
of important records. 


Of all our organs, the eye is the one that light especially affects. 
Now the excitability of the-retina shows variations of every kind. 
Prisoners confined in dark cells have been known to acquire the pow- 
er of seeing distinctly in them, while their eyes also became sensitive 
to the slightest changes in the intensity of light. Lavoisier states, 
when called upon to study the question of lighting Paris, he found 
that his eyes wanted the necessary sensitiveness for observing the 
relative intensities of different flames. He hada room then hung in 
black, and shut himself up in it for six weeks in utter darkness. At 
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the end of that time, his sensitiveness of sight was such that he could 
distinguish the faintest differences. It may be even dangerous to pass 
suddenly from dark places into a strong flood of light. It is said that 
Dionysius, the Greek tyrant, had a building made with bright, white- 
washed walls, and would order wretches, after having been immured 
in utter darkness, to be suddenly brought there, when they would be 
blinded. 


It is rather singular, that the very comet which heretofore has in- 
spired such fear in the present century, is the one by the study of which 
in the last forty years all ideas of apprehension (in regard to such an 
accident as might be supposed would happen by a collision between a 
comet and the earth) has been removed. First discovered in 1826, 
and its course accurately determined, it was found possible to trace 
back its course through former revolutions with sufficient certainty 
to allow the observers to map out its prior movements ; when this was 
done, it was found out that Beila’s comet and the one studied in 1772 
were one and the same. It was then shown that this comet had an 
exact period of six years and nine months. Accordingly, then, with 
punctuality it returned in 1832. In 1839 the comet was supposed to 
have returned, which it very likely did, but was not visible, owing to 
its position being too near the sun, the brighter ray of this luminary 
concealing it from us. Again in 1845, just according to the proper 
calculation, was it forthcoming. But now one of the most singu- 
lar events in comet history occurred. Suddenly on the 13th of Janu- 
ary of °46, the comet was visible, but split into two distinct comets, 
each with its head and tail of its own. Was it the history then of the 
worm cut in two, each portion of which took new life? The two 
comets receded farther and farther, till it was thought that they had 
agreed to part company forever. In 1866 the path which the comet 
ought to have traced was eagerly scanned, but no comet appeared. 
Had this comet, which came and went with the regularity of clock- 
work, got broken down ? What occasioned the disturbance, and it at a 
distance of 1,250,000 miles only from the earth ?, Was there some minor 
planet so small as to be invisible from the earth at that near distance ? 
for two or three millions of miles is quite near the earth. We have only 
left, then, the supposition that the comet was destroyed by meteoric 
streams, and we find every reason to suppose that the comet did pass 
a rich meteoric region. It may be asked whether any circumstances in 
the history of comets seem to show that they really are exposed to 
dissipation in this way. Seneca relates that Ephorus, an ancient 
Greek author, makes mention of a comet, which before vanishing was 
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seen to divide into two distinct bodies. One thing certain about 
Beila’s comet is this, that it has been finally and completely removed 
from the list of existing comets. Perhaps not absolutely destroyed; its 
fragments may exist somewhere, but in its integrity as a comet it has 
gone. It ought to have been apparent otherwise this last October, but 
was not visible. But if not fuund, something else has been discovered; 
that is, certain meteors or falling stars closely in the track of Beila’s 
comet, which are fragments of the comet. In conclusion, we may draw 
from the history of this missing comet, the inference that our earth and 
her fellow planets have little fear from collision with comets. The earth 
passes each year through more than a hundred meteor systems and 
is not destroyed, whereas Beila’s comet would seem to have been de- 
stroyed during only a few encounters with meteoric groups. 


The death of Mrs. Somerville at the advanced age of 92 is not only a 
wonderful record of longevity, but an example how at this extreme age the 
human faculties may still retain all their accuracy unimpaired. In 1860 
appeared her last work “On Molecular and Microscopic Science,” which, 
said the Hdinburgh Review, “ contains a complete review of the most 
recent and most abstruse researches of modern science.” The Geo- 
graphical Society awarded to Mrs. Somerville the Patron or Vic- 
turia medal in 1869, and her bust, executed by Chantrey, now 
adorns the library of the Royal Society. Her most famous work is the 
“Physical Geography,” published in 1848, which is still the text-book 
on this subject. 


The cotton-plant is undoubtedly African, and Livingstone has found 
it growing wild in the interior of Africa. The Egyptians undoubtedly 
imported it from Abyssinia, using it for mummy wrappings, and from 
them the Jews inherited the employment of this texture for the robes 
of their priests. Where the Bible mentions fine linen, very possibly cot- 
ton would be the better translation, as flax does not grow in hot cli- 
mates, The strongest cotton cloth is Chinese, and it is so tough that 
it is impossible for a man to tear it across. 


What! the telegraph slow ? Certainly no fault can be found with the 
electrical fluid, which passes through untold miles of wire in ascarcely 
appreciable moment of time. Where is there any cause for complaint ? 
It is in the tedious method of making the signal. Here, according to 
the Morse method, are the words, “ New Era,” composed of dots, dashes 
and blanks. 








To form these six letters twelve distinct marks have to be made, 
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with certain spaces, which would occupy to write something over 
twelve seconds. Suppose by means of a machine we could at one opera- 
tion make each letter, one second would’ be sufticient, and in’ six 
seconds “ New Era” could be written. But there would come the diffi- 
culty of transmitting. All these difficulties have been entirely over- 
come by the new process called the automatic telegraph. The method 
of working may be briefly described as follows: As soon as a message 
is received it is copied by means of perforating a slip of paper with the 
Morse characters, only instead of dashes and dots being made, holes 
are cut in the paper. Suppose we take the letter “a” of Morse, this 
is — , a dot, a blank and a long dash. This becomes when 
O 

perforated ano oo. The first o is the dot, then there is a blank, 
then two o’s with a larger O on top. The whole message is then 
perforated in this way, there being similar combinations of o’s foreach 
letter. Then this slip of paper is rapidly passed by machinery over 
a metallic drum, over which hangs in constant contact with it a steel 
lever. Where there is no hole in the paper, there is no contact between 
the steel lever and the metallic drum ; but wherever there is a perto- 
ration, the steel point drops in there and contact ensues, and the 
electric fluid passes over the wires, and the circuit is opened. Now all 
this is very well: but how is it to be recorded at the point where it is 
received? There there runs a bit of paper impregnated with a salt 
of iodine. The electric or magnetic fluid has the property of decom- 
posing thissalt. The moment, then, the steel point gets into a hole of 
the paper, say at New York, the electric fluid passes along the wire 
and is transmitted to another little lever which touches the paper 
having iodine in it say, at New Orleans, and where it touches the paper 
the electric fluid decomposing the salt of iodine causes a dark red 
mark to be visible. In this way, the most rapid movements of the 
lever, coming into the holes at New York and going out of them, are 
communicated at New Orleans. The rapidity of the process is im- 
mense. It works much more quickly than the most rapid speaker 
can talk, and must revolutionize the whole process of telegraphy. 
This method was first thought of by Alexander Baine, a Scotchman, 
but owes its practical working entirely to American genius. 

Some one has been making a careful analysis of the dust on rail- 
ways, and shows that one half of it is composed of iron. Sceptical as 
to this, we communicated the fact to some friends of ours, and the dust 
was collected on a newspaper, when at least one half of the particles 
were attracted by the magnet. 
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Four Puases or Morats.—Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, Utili- 
tarianism, By Jonn Sruarr Buackte. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
New York. This most admirable book is an enlargement of 4 series 
of lectures delivered before the Royal Institute of London, and treats 
on'phases of morals, viewed in reference to the wholesystem of ethical doe- 
trine which has agitated the world. From the exact yet most sympathetic 
philosopher of Edinburgh nothing less than a volume of unapproachable 
merit could have been expected. His sketch of Socrates is admirable. 
To thinkers, it is alone one of peculiar attractiveness, and as, fortunately 
for mankind, most trustworthy materials have been handed down to-us 
we may form a correct judgment of one, who, as Crito, his follower, 
said, “ was the best, the wisest, and the most just of men.” Athenian 
life, and the Greek surrounding, without which any portraiture of 
Socrates would be impossible, though briefly discanted on, are given 
with a master hand. Socrates’ great study was the knowledge of self, 
which not only for Greece in the fifth century, but for America to-day, 
he was the first to determine. Gas-pipes and water-pipes, steamboats, 

















































| telegraphs, “ are,” says the author “the most useful of ministers, but 
the most unmeaning of masters, but,” repeats the author, (we condense 
, his thoughts), “if Socrates were to rise from his grave to-day, though 
‘ he would recognize the wonderful material progress of this world, he 
f might utter an emphatic warning against the danger of our estimating 
e our national grandeur by the visible pomp of gigantic machinery, rather 
si than by the invisible power of noble purpose and lofty design.” Mr. 
r Blackie takes issue with Grote, in regard to Socrates being a sophist, 
d and says that the historian “distorts” the truth. The sophists were 
eC scheming fellows, mere masters of specious talk, who plied their voca- ‘ 
re tion toa special class for a price, whilst Socrates, taught his noble 
- lessons, advanced his sublime lessons, for the good of all mankind. As 
or Ruskin, in our times, Socrates was a hater of shams. Finding the 
fe Athenians of his time unloosened from their bearings and drifting vaguely 
n, on a sea of doubts, it was his task to try and show them the course they 

should sail. That he was the first of the Greeks who believed in the 
il- immortality of the soul is absolute, that his faith was monotheistic, 
as seems almost certain. That the teachings of Moses may have had their 
influence on his faith, learned scholars of late have gravely advanced. 
es 





The story of his death is sublime, and rendered with a pathos which 
is grandly poetic. ‘“ Be of good cheer, theretore,” he said, just before 
quafting the poison, “and talk about burying my body, not burying 
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me.” If Socrates was the man of action, Plato the man of literature, 
Aristotle was the man of ‘science. He came to Greece with a dis- 
secting knife, and drew, as it were, a broad line between the specula- 
tive and practical world; but Aristotle wanted faith in the devout 
element, and his works lack the sublime power of Socrates. 

The lecture on Christianity has for a principal doctrine, that without 
a platonic love—that is, a fine spiritual passion for the character and 
person of Christ—the performance of the thousand and one works of 
social charity and mercy, which, as Mr. Blackie states, makes this 
religion so famous, would be impossible. On this subject, Mr. Blackie 
somewhat refines on what is called “ faith ”—and accredits solely tothe 
Christian religion attributes which belong quite as much to other 
denominations with whom this “platonic love” does not exist. A 
chapter on Utilitarianism concludes the book. ‘This is an ethical fact 
of the most recent growth, having Hume and Bentham as founders 
of it; and Mills, at present, as its strongest living champion, Mr. 
Blackie grimly describes it “as method of thinking which, while pro- 
fessing to clear up dim ideas, brings confusion and disorder into every 
region of human thought and action.” Though not precisely con- 
demning it, Mr. Blackie says it is a philosophy of thought, which in 
the hands of men like Bentham and Mill—though giving but one- 
half of the truth—has done some good service, and may be expected 
to do more. The conclusion of this article will show the peculiar 
style of Mr. Blackie’s thoughts, which is famous for its terseness and 
quaintness of comparison. “The heretical and anti-theoretical ten- 
dencies of the age will aid the Utilitarian movement, partly, no doubt, 
because theologians have not always sufficiently considered that a clean 
cottage is sometimes as necessary for the well-being as a clean con- 
science, and because in the various creeds, there may be many willing 
to welcome Utilitaranism an ethical system which jealously shuns 
the contagion of piety, and scarcely with a cold and distant reverence 
recognizes God.” To those who love to think deeply, who like to follow 
the clearest, the most subtle thinker of the day, we can recommend to 
them no stronger book than Blackie’s “ Four Phases of Morals.” 
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